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{Continued from page 708.] 
THE REPORT IN FULL 


OF THE 
Twenty-Seventh Annual Convention 
OF THE 


North American Bee-Keepers’ Association, 


HELD AT 


LINCOLN, NEBR., October 7 and 8, 1896. 


BY DR. A. B. MASON, SECRETARY. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The convention was called to order by Pres. Root at 8:30 
o’clock. 

Pres. Root—Since our speakers are not all here, we will 
devote some time to the discussion of questions. The follow- 
ing question has been handed in: 


Sections and Separators. 


‘*Are one-pound sections scalloped out enough to allow 
bees to pass through with ease when we use separators ?” 

L. O. Westcott, Swanton, Nebr.—I am not a very old bee- 
keeper, and I have only about 3U colonies; but recently I 
have used separators, and I find that some of my sections have 
been entirely filled up with comb by the bees, and there was 
no honey in them ; the bees did not have enough room. The 
section should be cut out 1/6 of an inch, so that when the 
separator is put in the beescan pass up and down more readily. 

Mr. Stilson—What kind of separators do you use, straight 
or scalloped ? 

Mr. Westcott—I use scalloped sections. 

Pres. Root—I should hardly think that there is any 
trouble about these being made shallow enough. They have 
been made deeper and shallower. Was the section capped 
over and no honey in it? 

Mr. Westcott—No, it was not capped over. The space 
between it and the separator was closed. I have also read in 
the bee-papers articles complaining of this same thing. 

Mr. Whitcomb—The question arose last night about ex- 
tracted and comb honey. My experience is that bees always 
store honey in the sections iu one way or the other. I produce 
both comb and extracted honey, but the best colonies produce 
comb honey. YetI get twice as much extracted honey fom 
a colony as [do of comb honey. But it is always under pro- 
test, especially in that part of the country where the honey is 
not abundant, where we have not the linden and white clover ; 
it is where the honey-flows are moderate. 

Pres. Root—My opinion is that separators are always a 
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hindrance, more or less. At one time I was strongly inclined 
to discard separators entirely. 

Mr. Masters—I think these protests come on account of 
the bees. Some bees work readily into sections, while others 
refuse. 

Mr. Stewart—That brings in a little hobby of mine on the 
size and shape of the entrance into the sections; it! sprang 
from a statement of Mr. Heddon, that he preferred 4-piece 
sections because it gave a wider entrance into the sections. I 
used mucilage with them, but it was too much work; I did not 
like them, so I had sections made to order. It does not*cost 
more than 25 cents a thousand. It gives an entrance of the 
same width clear across the section; that is a great improve- 
ment in the section. We can take a 24-pound case and shake 
nearly every bee out of it, while with the ordinary section we 
cannot shake them all out. They also fill up more space in 
the corners. 

Mr. Whitcomb—I 
Masters’ remark. 


want to make a protest against Mr. 
He lives in the best partof the country; he 
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Dr. C. C. Miller—See Address to Students, page 725. 
has the linden and white clover. Here are his bees protesting 
so strongly that they go outside of the hive in the Missouri 
fashion. I thought we had got far beyond shaking bees out 
of the hive. 

Mr. Abbott—Will Mr. Whitcomb explain what 
by ‘‘ Missouri style?” Iam here from Missouri. 

Mr. Whitcomb—I was down in Missouria little way below 
Mr. Abbott’s, and there the put their honey outside of 
the hive. 


he means 


bees 
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Mr. Kretchmer—Mr. Stewart does not understand the 
question. I understand that the question is, the size of the 
notch in the side of the section. 

Mr. Masters—Mr. Whitcomb misrepresents me ; the colony 
that built the comb on the outside built some of the nicest 
sections lever saw. SolIwant to correct his idea that my 
bees do not build in the sections. 

Pres. Root— We will now listen toa paper by Mrs. J. N. 
Heater, of Columbus, Nebr. |Applause. |] 


The Past and Future of Bee-Keeping. 


From time prehistoric bees have been kept with varying 
degrees of scientific intelligence and corresponding success. 
The Bible mentions honey in many places, though it leaves us 
entirely in the dark as to the methods of obtaining it in those 
times; but we fear no challenge to the assertion that they 
lived in the primitive way in rocks and cliffs, and the honey 
was secured either by strategy or nerve, and possibly the 
method would furnish a valuable suggestion to intelligent 
scientists of to-day. We read, not long since, of recent dis- 
coveries in Pompeii, of jugs of well preserved honey having 
been found in the ruins of the buried city, during official ex- 
cavations; giving evidence to us 1800 years later that honey 
was an article of commerce at that time, though that of itself 
gives us no idea of their methods of producing it. 

We are indebted to the Old World scholars for our first 
treatises on this interesting study, but ‘‘they builded better 
than they knew,” in that they awakened an interest on the 
subject in the minds of thinking men on our shores, who, com- 
bining their own research and experiments with the delving of 
the foreign masters, have given to the world some of the most 
valuable and practical knowledge of our time. 

In the ‘good old days” of our grandfathers’ time, men 
contentedly plodded along with their ox-teams, their crude 
farming implements, and their native black bees in log gums 
or straw skeps. ‘* Work, never ending work,” was their 
watchword, and, the dear old souls, by frugal economy and 
patient industry, succeeded in accumulating wealth. But 
their sons, whom we may style ‘‘ our fathers,” came upon the 
field of action with a new watchword, for on every hand was 
heard the cry of ‘‘ Progress.” One invention succeeded 
another; the people themselves were astonished at their own 
achievements. The ox was sent to the stock-yards and the 
horse given his place in the fields to operate the wonderful 
new machinery. Bee-keepers were making a mighty effort to 
keep up in the race, and it is with interest we follow the prog- 
ress of thought and experiment and see the first attempt to 
domesticate the native bees in the original log gum, being 
but a section sawed out of the tree in which they were found. 


Next we see them transferred to the crude straw skep. 
Genius saw the possibility of further achievement, and the old 
box-hive was evolved; but it was reserved for our beloved 
Father Langstroth to improve upon all former efforts, and 
give to the bee-keeping fraternity the most practical movable- 
frame hive the world has ever seen, and which to the present 
time remains standard. Naturally this gave a strong impetus 
to bee-keeping as a business, but at that time no bees had ever 
been imported into this country, and every experiment had the 
disadvantage of having to be practiced upon the little black 
native. 

In 1848 our German brothers introduced the Italian bees 
into their country, and in 1859 they were shipped into Eng- 
land. During the same year our brother across the line im- 
ported the first Italian bees to the shores of America. Then 
began a period of experiments, development and improvement 
in bees and bee-culture such as we have never bad a record of 
before nor since. America, we are proud to note, took the 
lead of all nations in expensive reseach in foreign fields. Bees 
from all the countries of the East, including many of the 
islands where distinct races were found, were sent to us for 
inspection or experiment; then was scientific work begun in 
earnest. The specialist bred for size, he bred for color, he 
bred for trait, till the poor thing hardly knew whatit ought 
to be when it did emerge from thecell. The surprising thing 
was, that the workers being of the feminine gender, they were 
even bred for length of tongue, and those found with the 
longest tongue, and the greatest activity of the same, were 
the ones most sought after. (Happy bees!) 

Truly scientific bee-keeping, then, we maysay, dates back 
not more than 40 or 50 years, yet what gigantic proportions 
it has assumed, representing millions of dollars in the annual 
production of honey alone, to say nothing of the capital repre- 
sented in stock, factories, etc.; and, not least of all, weasa 
body are recognized in the commercial! world. 

We see, then, that the past has but fitted us for the future 
of our work, and we feel that while we have appliances so 
admirably adapted to their uses, our attention in the future 





should be given more to the practical management of bees, to 
reduce the labor and expense to the mimimum, and the more 
the work is simplified, the more we shall feel we are advane. 
ing. We believe that ‘*‘ mixed farming,” so to speak, in the 
apiary will prevailin the near future. Better results are ob. 
tained from working for both comb and extracted honey, and 
even a queenless nucleus can be made to care for extra queen. 
cells. If the manipulation of bees shall be as much improved 
upon in the next half century as the general knowledge and 
appliances have for the same length of time ip the past, we 
can but wonder what we, as bee-keepers, will be doing 50 
years hence. 

Time has brought us the comh foundation, the extractor, 
the smoker, and many other appliances which we could not 
dispense with; but shall we feel that our calling has reached 
its zenith, and be content with what we have and what we 
know? So far we have kept pace with the other agricultura| 
pursuits; but we look about us, and, behold! in many places 
the horse is driven from the field by the traction engine, and 
again we see a monster machine cutting, threshing and sack- 
ing the grain at one operation; and we ask ourselves, what 
are we bee-keepers going todo to keep up in the race? Are 
our geniuses sleeping, or are they thinking out some marvelous 
thing in silence with which to surprise us ? 

Is it reserved for some one present with us to-day to make 
his life a blessing to humanity, and his name immortal, by 

















Mrs. J. N. Heater. 


telling us for a certainty how to secure satisfactory crops of 
honey without increase of bees ? how to keep extracted combs 
from one season to the next, safe from the ravages of the 
moth? and how to gain the best general results with the least 
expense and labor? for since we of the present day have 
taken for our watchword ‘*‘ Protection and Reciprecity,” we 
have no fears but we shall receive reasonable prices for our 
product if put upon the market in proper condition. 
Mrs. J. N. HEATER. 


Pres. Root—Our time is rather short. Is there anything 
to be said on this excellent paper ? 

Dr. Miller—Mrs. Heater asks how to keep a set of ex- 
tracting-combs from one season to another. I would like to 
ask what is the trouble in keeping combs over ? 

Mrs. Heater—I have had some trouble with moths getting 
into the combs. I have tried putting them into the cellar, but 
some of the hives standing next to the window, where the 
light reached them, were filled with moth-worms. 

Dr. Miller—Put them where they will freeze. 

Mrs. Heater—That is where I kept them, but they were 
filled with moth-worms ? 

Pres. Root---I have had no trouble in keeping them. Pile 
your extracting-combs under the brood-chamber, and set the 
colony on top of the combs. 

Mr. Abbott—A very simple way to keep extracting-combs 
is simply to make a rick with two parallel bars as far apart as 
the length of the combs, and hang the combs on these 2 or 3 
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inches apart. Then use a tablespoonful of sulphur and 
saltpeter, and set firetoit. I have kept them for three or 
four years in this way, and no moth got into them. 

Mr. DeLong —I leave my frames on the hives until I get 
them ready for winter. Then I rick them up until they 
freeze, and then keep them in the cellar. [ have kept them 
for three years and not @ moth in them. 

Pres. Root—A remedy for this is bisulphide of carbon. It 
kills rats, mice and everything. 

Mr. Abbott—It is very dangerous. 
a match to it. 

Mr. Kretchmer—Sometimes tarred building-paper is used. 
It will keep away rats, mice and moths. 

A Member—Will the President give us particulars, how 
to use carbon bisulphide ? 

Pres. Root—Make a room as tight as possible. 
pound is enough for a whole room. It is produced very 
cheaply—about 10 cents a pound. If fire gets to it, it ex- 
plodes. In grain mills, they just take the cork out and let it 
get out into the room. The fumes prevent any one from com- 
ing too near with fire. 

A Member—Would it be safe to put it into a room with a 
ton or two or comb honey ? 

Pres. Root—Yes, sir ; itis very penetrating. Leave the 
doors and windows open for several hours, and it will all dis- 
appear. It will kill bean and pea weevils inside the beans. 


Pres. Root—Our next subject, by George W. York, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., is 


Honcy Commission-Men and Adulteration. 


Some foo] might put 


A half- 





The subject assigned to me is not only a very important 
one, but is really a double one—though in some instances as 
closely united as were the once famous Siamese twins, for are 
not honey commission-men sometimes also large adulterators 
of the sweet product of the bee? 

It may be, however, that I can make myself better under- 
stood, and also do better justice to my double subject, if I 
speak of the honey commission-men, and then follow with a 
few words on that modern abomination—the adulteration of 
honey. 

First, I want to say that I do not for a moment question 
the honey commission-men’s right to live. They are a neces- 
sity—I mean the honest honey commission-men. The other 
kind may be anecessary evil, though I am inclined to doubt it. 

I some times think that honey commission-men are just 
what bee-keepers make them, or allow them to become. But 
some of them, I must confess, are as ‘‘ wise as serpents” and 
fully as harmful. It is surprising how easily otherwise wide- 
awake bee-keepers permit themselves to be ‘‘ropedin” by 
tiaming honey-circulars, sent out by new and untried honey 
commission-men, quoting high pricesfor honey. If those who 
receive such consignment-soliciting circulars would stop to 
consider for only a moment, it seems to me they would be wise 
enough to know that any quoted prices higher than those 
given in the market columns of the bee-papers, must be en- 
tirely fictitious, and wholly unreliable—simply thrown out 
as tempting ‘‘ bait” to catch the unwary and easily duped. 

I know that we all like to get high prices for our honey 
or other products, and yet we should not be such blanked 
fools as to suppose that a new honey-commission firm can 
secure better prices than an old firm that perhaps has worked 
up a large and regular demand for honey in its yearsof up- 
right dealing. 

Then the proper thing for honey-producers to do, is to let 
new honey-commission firms entirely and severely alone, wnless 
satisfied beyond all doubt of their ability and willingness to do 
just as they propose. 

Residing in what is thought by many to be the greatest 
honey market in the world—Chicago—I am often placed in a 
position to discover some things about the doings of honey 
com mission-men that few have the opportunity to learn. For 
instance, you come to Chicago with one or more carloads of 
honey. You call upon a large honey-commission firm; they of 
course are fully informed as to the needs of the market, or, if 
necessary, they can easily communicate by telephone with all 
the other large honey-dealers. In fact, no one will make you 
an offer, but keep you running from one firm to another, yet 
always wanting to know your figures on the honey—just what 
you are asking for it. After one of the firms finally pur- 
chases your honey—likely at their own figure—they will offer 
to divide it with the other honey commission-men at an 
advance of perhaps 4% cent. per pound, oreven at the same 
price they paid for it. Thus you see they really can work 
together, and there is practically no competition whatever. 

Firms with plenty of available cash capital, can buy honey 
outright, in carload lots, at a greatly reduced rate, and throw 





iton the market ata very slight advance—say one or two 
cents per pound on carload lots—thus making from $250 to 
$300 per carload, and running the market price down. On 
the other hand, permit me to quote two sentences from a 
private letter that I received from an honest honey-commis- 
sion firm last February, referring to another firm who claim 
to have plenty of cash capital, but some of whose dealings will 
hardly bear investigation. The two sentences read thus: 


‘* They boldly say that we are the cause of grocers having 
to pay over 10 cents per pound for choice comb honey. Our 
competition makes honey cost them so much—more than it 
otherwise would!” 

Again, the dishonest honey commission-men have every- 
thing in their own hands, once they have your honey in their 
possession. There is scarcely a law by which you can hold 
them in case you catch them at all. They can sell your con- 
signed honey for whatever they please, and return to youas 
little as they please. You have only to submit, and next time 
let such alone, if you are wise. 

But there are honest honey commission-men. What pro- 
ducers should do, is to find such, and encourage them as much 
as possible, by giving them their patronage, and endeavoring 
to aid them in every way they can—by preparing and packing 
their honey asthe particular market requires, and allowing 
them to be the judges as to the best time to sell. By crowding 
the honest and careful commission-men, you may often cause 
the loss of quite a good deal on your shipment. Forced sales 
must always be at the lowest figures. 

But honey commission-men are not the worst evil with 
which honey-producers must contend, as we shall presently 
see. 

The world has bad what is known in arch@ology as 
** Ages”—the Stone Age, the Bronze Age, and the Iron Age. 
But just now we seem to bein the midst of another ** Age,” 
namely, the Adulteration Age! It appears that everything 
susceptible of adulteration is besmirched with this growing, 
devastating fraud. Sanded sugar, corncobbed maple syrup, 
watered milk,paraffined beeswax,and glucosed or corn-syruped 
honey. But enough for our consideration, perhaps, is that of 
honey adulteration. 

Who are the slimy bipeds, guilty of the adulteration of 
our pure, sweet product? They are mainly thecity wholesale 
grocers, the syrup mixers, and some of the so-called honey 
commission-men! I am credibly informed that outof 40 of 
the largest city customers of a certain Chicago honey-dealer, 
27 adulterate the honey they purchase! Think of that, my 
fellow bee-keepers! How many times over can those 27 
frauds multiply the honey product, when the price of glucose 
to-day in Chicago is but a trifle over one cent per pound ? 


You have often seen one-pound tumblers holding a clear 
liquid with a piece of honey-comb in it. Well, at least one 
honey commission-man in Chicago puts up such, and there is 
just one cent’s worth of pure honey in each tumbler, and the 
rest is glucose. It retails at 10 cents, and costs 3 cents, 
including the glass tumbler. 

Why is glucose used almost wholly as a honey adulterant ? 
Because it carries no taste or flavor of its own—so that when 
only a little honey is added it gives the honey flavor to the 
whole. Another reason is, that glucose does not granulate as 
does most of the pure extracted honey; this latter is looked 
upon with suspicion, hence as glucose does not candy, itis a 
feature in its favor with the uneducated. 

The agent of one Chicago adulterating firm said they had 
to have a piece of combin each tumbler, as thatis the only 
way people would buy honey (?) put up in glasses nowadays. 
And that shows there is a great lack of education or informa- 
tion on the part of the consumers these days concerning pure 
honey. 

So long as the glucose business holds out, it matters not 
how limited is the genuine honey product on the market, un- 
der existing circumstances. 

Now, fellow bee-keepers, what can we do to stop this 
gigantic evil which threatens to destroy the legitimate and 
honorable industry of honey-production? Why, wnite, and 
push for the enactment of a prohibitory law tbat will compel 
the entire cessation of honey and other adulteration, or the 
requirement that every package of food products offered for 
sale shall bear upon it, in conspicuous letters, the true name 
or names of the contents. Then if the consumer desires to 
purchase glucosed honey, let him do so, and not be deceived 
into buying the adulterated article when he thinks he is get- 
ting the Simon-pure honey. 

But some will say, ‘* You can’t enforce such alaw!” I 
say wecan. How? Elect men to office, and not politicians ; 
men who are honest, who are not afraid to do their duty. Then 
when our officers attempt to put down our common enemy— 
the honey adulterators-—let us give them all the help within 
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our power, instead of standing around and whining, ‘‘ You 
can’t enforce it!” 

Until bee-keepers have in their hands this lega] weapon 
with which to pulverize the monster of honey-adulteration, I 
can see in the future no encouragement for our beloved pur- 
suit. But equipped with an adequate anti-adulteration law, 
bee-keeping would go marching onward with the full assur- 
ance that its devotees have an even chance to become thrifty 
and prosperous in a pursuit that endeavors to place upon the 
table in every home, one of Heaven’s purest and best sweets— 
honey, as gathered by the blessed bee. 


Chicago, Ill., Oct. 1, 1596. GEORGE W. YORK. 


At the close of Mr. York’s paper, Pres. Root said: ‘* Now 
friends, go on.” 

Dr. Miller—I endorse the whole thing, heartily. 

Mr. Abbott—I think it one of the most important papers 
that have been read here. It ought to be a basis for some 
definite action. Mr. York has struck the key-note. His.sug- 
gestion is a movement in the interest of pure honey. We 
have been going through this battle in Missouri as to *‘ oleo.” 
The dairymen have this down very fine. The men who manu- 
facture ‘* oleo” are not allowed to use any kind of oil in the 
manufacture of it that will give it the color of butter. That 
seems to be all right from the standpoint of pure food. But 
that is simply interfering with the rights of the men who 
manufacture a thing and are willing to call it by its right 
name. If athingis harmless in itself we have no right to 
interfere with its manufacture. But we have a right to in- 
sist that the man who manufactures a thing shall call it by 
its proper name. And I have insisted that our dairymen have 
made a mistake when they attempted to say whether ‘‘oleo” 
should be white or black or yellow. But make them call it 
what it is, no matter what the color. It is like the sale of 
rum. We cannot make a law that people shall notdrink rum; 
but we can make a law that when a man sells rum, he shall 
call it rum; when he sells ‘‘oleo” he shall call it oleo; and 
when he sells glucose he shall call it glucose! [Applause.] 
Every man is scrambling for dollars. . Every society is 
besieging the legislature. It would take aroom as large as 
this to hold the laws enacted by the Jegislature. The lawyers 
like that; it gives them employment. They don’t know any 
more about the lawsthan you do. When they get a case, they 
read up a little, then go into court and look wise, and charge 
you $100 for their services. Now, if wecan get rid of these 
laws, and have them reduced to three or four good laws, and 

‘have one pure food law, and one man whose business it is to 
enforce that law, as to butter, honey—everything that is adul- 
terated—then we can unite our forces in backing him up. But 
if we have one man to chase down the butter adulterator, and 
one to chase down the honey-adulterator, we would never ac- 
complish anything. Nowif we can make some move in the 
direction of co-operation to secure a law like they have in 
Ohio, that would be a step in the right direction. 


Dr. Mason—Mr. President, it is not the law that we have 
that does the work; itis the men we putin power. We bave 
a man in Ohio called the Pure Food Commissioner. Through 
a large number of deputies he watches for adulterated food all 
over the State. We have had a large number of convictions 
under the pure food law in Toledo alone. The dealers don’t 
dare to offer anything that they mistrust is adulterated. 
Every court that has fined a man the first time has simply 
said, ‘‘ Don’t do this again,” and it works nicely. 


Dr. Miller—Suppose we get that man from Ohio over into 
Illinois. With the laws we have in [Ilinois, will he do as well ? 

Dr. Mason—You can’t get him. We want him ourselves. 

Mr. Aikin—There is a firm in our State (Colorado) to 
whom I have sold considerable extracted honey. I have been 
in their establishment often. They openly charge all bee- 
keepers in and about Denver with adulterating. I cannot say 
positively that they adulterate, but I do question some of 
their methods of advertising. I once talked with them about 
the honey they were selling. Alfalfa honey has a very mild 
flavor, white clover honey has a very decided twang. They 
told me they could take a can of alfalfa honey, and put into it 
a very little white clover honey, and sell it to their cus- 
tomers as ‘‘white clover honey.” Mr. York spoke in his 
paper of glucose as not having a very decided flavor. I am 
under the impression that this firm uses glucose very largely— 
putin alittle of the stronger-flavored honey, and sell it for 
the pure article at good, round prices. It is said that this 
firm has done a good deal towards holding up prices; but I 
fear they have done a great deal toward adulterating the 
product. Thus, to show you what may be done by the use of 
glucose, any syrup may be made to seem like the pure article. 

Mr. McIntosh, a business man of Omaha, Nebr.—I am a 
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consumer of honey, not a producer. I never ate any adul- 
terated honey. We always use comb honey. I don’t think 
that is adulterated. I would not buy extracted honey any 
more than oleo. We don’t expect to getit pure. How do we 
know that commission dealers are the only ones who adulter- 
ate it? The producer gets only 8 or 10 cents a pound for his 
honey, while we pay 2O cents forit. It is aluxury. We don’t 
want to pay 1U0 per cent. more than the producer gets for it. 
Don’t produce extracted honey. 

Mr. Westcott—The other day I was talking to a man 
about selling comb honey to him. Hesaid: ‘*Comb honey is 
adulterated. They will even uncapit and pour glucose into 
it. They feed bees on glucose, and they carry itin. We have 
just as much in comb as in any other form.” 

Dr. Mason—It is a very nice thing to have consumers at- 
tend our conventions, so that we can educate them, for when 
aman makes the statement that he never expects to get pure 
extracted honey, he needs to be educated. If everybody was 
like Mr. McIntosh, some of us would have to go out of the 
business; nobody would buy extracted honey, and some of us 
don’t know how to produce comb honey. Mr. McIntosh, buy 
your honey right from the producer. Find a man that you 
know is straight and true, and buy it of him every time. 
[Applause.] We are always preaching up the home market. 
It is the best market in the world. I have never sent a pound 
of honey away from home yet. I am getting 112 pounds 
from each of 30 colonies every summer. 

A Member—What do you get for your honey ? 


Dr. Mason—I sell only extracted honey. I get 15 cents 
per single pound, and 114% cents per pound by the gallon; 
never anything less. They are glad to get it. They know it 
is pure. I have educated them. Don’t you be going around 
the country preaching that extracted honey isn’t pure any 
more ! 

Mr. Aikin—If clover and alfalfa honey are put together— 
is that adulteration ? We had some at the hotel; I am sure 
it was clover with a tinge of alfalfa. It makes it better; gives 
a flavor just fine. Cousumers very often want something that 
has a fine, nice flavor. Take that which has a fine flavor and 
mix it with something stronger, and sell it that way. I said 
that a certain firm would mix a whole lot of alfalfa and a lit- 
tle white clover and sell it for pure white clover. If they 
misrepresent in that, would they not also use glucose ? 


Mr. Abbott—What would anybody mix the two for? 


Mr. Aikin—They have customers who demand white 
clover honey. 

Mr. York—I was very sorry to hear from Omaha, that 
they don’t get pure honey. With all the adulteration in Chi- 
cago, we expect to get pure honey. Mr. Walker, of Michigan, 
furnished 50,0U00 pounds of extracted honey to some of the 
5,000 grocers in and around Chicago, last winter, and that 
was pure honey. In the last few weeks I have also been bot- 
tling honey, and itis pure honey. The people wantto buy 
pure honey, but many of the grocers say the people want the 
adulterated, in order to get something cheap. They want it 
for 10 cents per pound. I believe there are two kinds of glu- 
cose—the refined and the commercial. There is not the least 
taste to refined glucose. The adulterators mix about ¥ part 
basswood honey and the rest glucose, and few of the con- 
sumers can tell whether itis honey or not. Three weeks 
ago I had a man take a wagon-load of bottled honey in \, %, 
and 1 pound sizes. Hesold the pound bottles to grocers at 
$2.40 a dozen. The actual cost of the load was about $80. 
He sold it for $120. So you see there is a great field in the 
grocery line. I was at Springfield—the capital of Illinois— 
last week, attending the State Fair, and 1 found there was no 
one selling honey in that city. See whata market could be 
worked up in a city like that! 

Dr. Mason—How long did it take to sell that load of 
honey ? 

Mr. York—About a week. In Chicago we have at least one 
firm which sells honey just as they get it from the producers. 
Something could be done for the cause of honey, if it were not 
for the commissiou sharks, whom I have been fighting in the 
American Bee Journal the past few months. I think we will 
get the frauds under coutrol before long. The Union should 
back us up in the fight against them. I hope this matter will 
be fairly discussed, and that when the committee reports, we 
may all unite on something. Of course, we must have a law 
first, but the thing is to elect men instead of politicians. If 
you have not the men to enforce the law, itis worth nothing. 
Let us work for the anti-adulteration laws, and then have the 
men to enforce them. A commission man in Chicago told me 
that one-half more pure honey could be sold in Chicago if it 
were not for adulteration. Think what a market we would 
have then, while even to-day it is considered the best market 
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in the world. In 1895, 1,200,000 pounds of honey were sold 
in Chicago. 

Pres, Root—It is now 10 o’clock, the time for the chapel 
exercises of the University. In accordance with the agree- 
ment last night, we will now go tothe chapel, where Dr. Miller 
will deliver an address to the University students. 

The regular devotional exercises of the students were con- 
ducted by Rev. E. T. Abbott, at the close of which Chancellor 
MacLean said to the students: ‘*We are favored this morn- 
ing by the attendance of the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. We will now listen to an address by Dr. C. C. 
Miller, of Marengo, Ill., @ man famous as a musician, bee- 
keeper, humorist and orator.” 


Dr. Miller’s Address to the Students. 


As I look over the bright and earnest faces before me, a 
feeling of envy comes into my heart, to think that I cannot 
have the place the Chancellor has here. [Laughter.] And, 
then, I think if I had that place, I would be glad to exchange 
it for the place of one of those under his care. Dear friends, 
I wonder if you know what you have these opportunities, 
these professors and this Chancellor for. 

When I look upon you, I go back—as I sometimes go back 
in dreams—to the time when I was in college. And when I 
wake from those dreams I wish it was true. My mind goes 
back this morning just 45 years. I go back tothe time when, 
for two years—the lasttwo years of my college course—for the 
sake of being able to write A. B. after my name, I kept house 
myself. I will give you an inventory of my China closet: One 
plate, one tablespoon—I didn’t need a teaspoon; one fork; 
one knife; one kettle. I lived on corn-meal—I could get that 
for less than anything else. I boarded myself for 35 cents a 
week. I would not advise any of you to try it. I nearly 
ruined my health, but Iam not sorry for the experience I had 
in those days. But, it seems to me, you ought to be thankful 
that you have a better chance than I had. 

What did I work so hard for? I wanted a degree. If I 
could only write A. B. after my name, I would be one of the 
happiest men in the world. I don’t know where the diploma 
is that has that on it. It didn’t bring me the happiness that 
I supposed it would. When you get through your course, you 
will find that alone will not make you happy. You are here 
with advantages that will prepare you to have an influence 
over your fellow-beings, that you could not have without the 
training that you get here. It is valuable to you. I hope you 
will prepare for usefulness and happiness. Some of you are 
thinking only of what will make you happy. Advancement in 
study will not make you happy. There will be a vacancy left. 
Dear friends, I hope God will give me the grace and power 
this morning toimpress upon your minds that the thing that 
will make you happy is to be useful to your fellowmen. To 
try to get some one to live a better life, to get a little nearer 
to the road that will lead him up to the life where all is joy 
and happiness. 

Some of you may be thinking that you are to fill some 
great place in this world. I used to think about that. ‘*Oh, 
if lL could be a great man!” One of the greatest disappoint- 
ments of my life was that I was not appreciated, and elected 
President. I thought I was made up for President of these 
United States. 

[The Chancellor—You must be a Nebraskan.] [ Laughter. } 

And there were other things; nobody appreciated me. 
But I found after awhile that there was One who could meas- 
ure me, and know exactly what I was fitted for. The God 
that made me knows me through and through, better than I 
do. He placed mein acertain point, and then [ found that I 
was to do his work joyfully, wherever he put me. Whenever 
you are ready to do that, you are going to be the happiest 
people in the world. Iam the happiest man in our family, 
which consists of myself and two other women. [Laughter. | 
Iam a happy man because I think I am doing the work that 
has been given me to do from day to day. I don’t want to go 
away to foreign shores. I don’t want to step into the Chan- 
cellor’s place. I just want to do from day to day what the 
Lord wants me to do. 

Now if you forget everything else, I want you to remem- 
ber what I am going to sing to you. Itis this sort of feeling 
that makes life worth a great deal tome. I want you to be 
happy;in just the same way. ‘The Lord bless you, and lead 
you for the betterment of the world and the salvation of souls. 

C. C. MILLER. 


[Then the Doctor sang the song we printed two weeks 
ago.—EDIToR. | 

At 10:30?the Associat'on returned to Union Hall. 

Pres. Root—Dr. Bessey informs me that owing to other 


dress us is within the next five minutes. 
tions at present ? 


Wintering and Foul Brood Questions. 


A Member—My bees have 50 pounds of capped honey in 
the brood-nest with 10 frames, chaff hives. Shall I contract 
to 6 frames for winter ? 

Dr. Miller—Let them alone. 

A Member—That depends upon whether he winters them 
out-doors or in the cellar. 

Asker of Question— Out-of-doors. 

General cries—‘* Let them alone !” 

Dr. Mason—What can be done by bee-keepers towards 
securing legislation in the various States for the eradication 
of foul brood ? 

Dr. Miller—I would write to some of those States that. 
have been successful in securing legislation, and see how they 
have done it. 

Pres. Root then introduced Prof. Chas. E. Bessey, who 
spoke on 


Are there any ques- 


A Botanist Among the Bees. 


Mr. President, I have brought here for distribution a few 
copies of the bulletin which I have published—a preliminary 
list of the honey-producing plants of Nebraska. 

Now, the subject which I have is ‘‘A Botanist Among the 
Bees.” I suggested to the Secretary that I should prefer to 
have it read this way, because Iam merely a botanist. I am 
sorry that I am nota bee-keeper. I was once fora little 
while. But the cares of this world and other brambles sprang 
up—and you can carry out the parable. The bee-keeping was 
choked off. So my knowledge of bee-keeping is merely a 
reminiscence. [ama botanist, but I have never been able to 
get away from the bee-keepers. They have been after me 
from year to year just as the bees used to get after me. 

What can a botanist do among the bees? What can he 
bring toa company of men like you, that will be of any ser- 
vice? My business is to know plants; not merely to know 
them by name, for that idea of botany, which is the prevalent 
one, is not the idea thatis held by botanists. Not merely to 
know the names of plants—that is a minor matter; but to 
know what plants are, how they live and get on in the world. 
Right here is where the botanist may be of use to the bee- 
keeper, and, through the bee-keeper, may be of use to the 
bees, which are domesticated, and under the control of the 
bee-keeper. 

Among the matters that have come to the botanist these 
later years, are such things ‘as the investigation of the rela- 
tions existing between insects and plants. Now, these rela- 
tions that the botanist discusses are not those that the ento- 
mologist takes up. The botanist investigates the use which 
plants make of insects; the entomologist studies the manner 
in which insects use the plants. The plants use insects, as 
was suggested last evening in oneof the addresses. It isa 
fact that very many plants are almost entirely, and some of 
them entirely, dependent upon the presence of insects in order 
that they may propagate themselves. We have learned that 
the higher insects have these relations to plants in a very 
large degree. And the bees are among the most important of 
these insects, which aid in the fertilization, carrying the pol- 
len from plant to plant, in order that there may be seed. 

A plant is a good, honest thing, and always renders an 
equivalent. Instead of beguiling the insects to come and do 
some work, and then rendering no equivalent, these plants 
furnish something which the bees want. Now, there is where 
the nectar comes in. I may forget myself and call it ‘* honey,” 
but you will understand whatI mean. It is the sweet bait 
which plants put somewhere in their flowers for the purpose 
of enticing insects tocome. Now there is the philosophy of 
this relation between plants and bees. We have found that 
the flower puts some nectar here or there, in order that the 
bee or other insects may persistently come to these flowers; 
and in the search for this nectar, they manage to get them- 
selves covered with pollen. 

I am boiling down, as you will see, a good many botanical 
lectures into this short discussion. 

Where, then, is the nectarin the flower? You may just 
as well ask, ‘‘ Where is the bait putin the mouse-trap?” It 
is never putin frontof the trap; it is always back of the 
essential part of the trap. The mouse-trap has a certain busi- 
ness to do—either to snap a spring down and kil! the mouse, 
or to entrap the live mouse. The bait is, then, always put 
behind the essential part of the trap. The nectar is bait, 
pure and simple; and this is always put back of the place in 
the flower where the bee is to do its work of getting or leav- 
ing pollen. So, in looking for the place where the nectar is, 





engagements, the only time in which he will be able to ad- 





you will always find that it stands in just that position. It is 
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at the farther side of something. This, then, is what the 
nectar is for; itis the bait to attract the insects. And so far 
as the bee is concerned, a bait to attract the bee. 


Now, color, and odor, and the presence of pollen, per- 
haps, have something to do with the bee, also. These are ac- 
cessories, now speaking from the standpoint of the bee. Now, 
why are flowers colored? I think this is a point which the 
bee-keeper has rarely thought of. Certainly the insect is not 
attracted primarily by color. Insects will not waste their 
time standing off and admiring the gaudy colors of flowers. 
But the flowers that have something in the way of nectar to 
offer—the flowers that are of most service to insects—are col- 
ored flowers. There is a relation, then, between color and 
the insect visitation. We must not overlook the fact that 
color is a part of this apparatus in which the bait is put. We 
must not overlook it or ignore it in our practice. 


It is true that many flowers which have much color have 
little honey. Other flowers have marked color. Other things 
being equal, then, the botanist will say to you that the flower 
with color is an advantageous flower for you to use for your 
bees to feed upon. Why? We have found that the color of 
the flower, as Dr. Gray used to say, is a flag or banner put up 
over the place where there is this treasure that the bees are 
seeking. There is an indication that the bees pay some atten- 
tion to the things that they see. Not like the artist does, but 
in the way the school-boy does. When he goes along the road 
and sees an orchard, the bright color of the fruit tells him that 
it is ready to be eaten. Itis attractive in that way. Let us 
not ignore the fact that the color is an advertisement, other 
things being equal. Odor in like manner. Insects are at- 
tracted by odor merely because they have learned that odor 
goes frequently with the presence of nectar. 

So let us put it this way: The bait is the nectar. 
placed always in the back part of the flower. The color and 
the odor are accessory. And, other things being equal, that 
flower is best, which, having nectar, has color to serve as 
guide, and odor to serve as a still further guide. 


There is another considerable reason why white clover is 
an excellent plant for furnishing honey. The white flowers 
stand out so prominently that even a half-blind bee might find 
the flower. Added to them is a delicate and delightful odor 
which goes with it. This, then, is one part of what the 
botanist has tosay. Don’t overlook the fact that color is 
worth something and odor a good deal. They enable the bees 
to quickly find what they want. 

Now, I have another point. Flowers are not all alike in 
shape. Some flowers are what I have called elsewhere “flat 
flowers.” That is, they open out flat. Every petal stands 
out away from every other petal. The Germans sometimes 
call them ‘*star flowers.” I prefer to call them flat flowers. 
They have the general shape, when open, of a saucer. A 
good example is the buttercup, strawberry and poppy. The 
basswood bas a flower of this form. 

Now many of these flat flowers, which are rather primi- 
tive—they probably are the kinds of flowers which came into 
existence away back in early times—have a good deal of 
honey. You can’t hide the honey very effectually in the flat 
saucer. It is put as far downas possible among the stamens 
before it can be hidden. 

Then there are some flowers like the cherry, plum, etc. 
There the upper part of the flower is flat, but the little calyx 
of the flower is dished out into a little cup at the bottom. In 
that cup the honey is found. So that if you compare the 
flower of the strawberry with that of the plum or cherry, the 
honey is dropped down into a deep little cup. Nota very nar- 
row cup; rather flaring, but still affording more protection 
for the honey. 

Then pass over to such as the clover. Here you do not 
have a flat flower at all. I presume it is generally understood 
that the clover head is made of many flowers. Take out one 
of these little flowers. You will find that it has the same 
number of parts practically that you have in the cherry, or 
buttercup, or strawberry. But instead of being flat, its parts 
are brought together so that they form a tube; the parts are 
still separate, but there is a tubular arrangement, and the 
honey is away down at the bottom. 

Now take the flower of a verbena—not a very good honey- 
flower, butvery gaudy. You have these parts of the flower 
brought together in the form of a tube, and even grown to- 
gether. This tube, with the leaves that make it up, protects 
the honey better than the flowers. The point to which I wish 
to direct your attention is this: That, as you look at flowers, 
the honey in some is not much protected. There may be a great 
deal or it, but it is open—in anopencup orsaucer. In others, 
it is farther, and farther down, and more and more protected. 
In the white clover you have an additional protection, namely, 
that these little flowers are crowded together, side by side, so 


It is 





that you have a Jot of these little tubes, and at the bottom, 
where they furnish the best protection, there the honey is 
kept. 

Now, what is the significance of this? Take some water 
and put a little in a saucer, some more in a cup, some more in 
atube. Or, take some honey and dothe same. You will find 
that the evaporation is much greater in the saucer, less in the 
cup, and still less in the tube. The same thing occurs in 
flowers. The nectar is something that evaporates very 
readily. When you have good weather, and suddenly there 
come on several days of dry air, the honey-flow is checked 
completely. Now, here is something to which attention has 
not been directed as it should be. And hereI think the 
botanist may offer some suggestions. In the selection of 
honey-producing plants, other things being equal, again give 
preference to those in which the honey is placed at the bot- 
tom of a tube instead of in an open flower. Now, I know this 
is hard on the basswood. But the basswood does not cut any 
figure here on the plains. The further west you go, the more 
this is true. But in the great forests, the dry days do not 
come as frequently as they do here in the West. Where the 
dry air is likely to check the flow of honey, by drying up the 
nectar, we must look to it that we select flowers for nectar 
that have the deep cups or tubes. In the caseof the white 
clover we have almost—not quite—an ideal plant. And while 
they are crowded together, they protect the honey so that 
there is practically no evaporation. 


My timeis up. Let me then repeat. My method is this, 
as a botanist making merely suggestions: Don’t ignore color 
and odor in honey-producing plants, because, while yon don’t 
store up color and odor, they are advantageous in leading bees 
more quickly to come to their place of work. If you doubt 
this, you need simply to go and run over the plant kingdom. 
You will find that whenever plants need insects most, they 
develop color and odor more. Now, bees, being more intelli- 
gent, will be drawn to these more than other insects. 


Second: Other things being equal, give preference to 
those in which the nectar is stored down in tubes. Of course, 
these tubes must not be too long for the tongues of the bees ; 
but where the storage is down in the tubes, where the dry 
air will not take up the moisture of the nectar and carry it 
away. If wehad alist of the honey-producing plants with 
the nectar stored in deep tubes, we would find that the bee- 
keeper would complain less and less of the sudden stoppage in 
the honey-flow. The list I have prepared will doubtless be 
suggestive to those who come from other parts of the State, 
as to the richness of the honey-flora of this part of the State. 


I am very glad to be able to meet with you. I am sorry 
that my duties to my students, which are many, are such that 
I cannot take more part in your discussions. 

CHARLES E. BESSEY. 


Dr. Miller—I very seriously doubt if any feature of our 
convention will prove more helpful to us than the address of 
Prof. Bessey. I believe that we will live better in the future 
for the talk that we have heard. I move that a rising vote of 
thanks be tendered Prof. Bessey for this address. (Motion 
carried.) 

Prof. Bessey—Gentlemen, Iam very much obliged to you 
for this expression of kindness on your part. 

At 11 o’clock the convention adjourned to goon a trip 
around the city, to assemble again at 3 in the afternoon. 

(Continued on page 737.) 
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A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 20 cents. It is called ‘*‘The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 


get it yearly. 
to 


The Names and Addresses of all your bee- 
friends, who are uot now taking the Bee Journal, are wanted 


at this office. Send them in, please, when sample copies wil! 
be mailed to them. Then you can secure their subscriptions, 
and earn some of the premiums we have offered. The 


next few months will be just the time to easily get new sub- 
scribers. Try it earnestly, at least. 
- _——~—- 0p = 


Now is the Time to work for new subscribers. 
Why not take advantage of the offer made on page 734 ? 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 


Mr. W. H. DAnceR, of Decatur county, Iowa, made usa 
short call week before Jast. Mr. D. had 17 colonies of bees 
the past season, and secured about 2,500 pounds of honey. 
Some of his colonies averaged 240 pounds of extracted honey 
each. For a part of the honey he got 814 cents per pound on 
board the cars at his place. He reports that white clover 
yielded again this year, and the prospect is that next year it 
will do even better. We hope it will. 








Mr. W. Z. HuTCHINSON, editor of the Bee-Keepers’ Re- 
view, has been very unfortunate in that his young daughter, 
Miss Ivy, is still under the doctor’s care, and his wife also is 
not at all well. We know something of the care and work 
connected with publishing a bee-paper, which of itself is suf- 
ficient without severe and long-continued sickness in the fam- 
ily besides. Mr. Hutchinson surely will have the heartfelt 
sympathy of all the bee-keeping friends, who unite most sin- 
cerely in the earnest hope that his loved ones may soon be 
restored to permanent good health once more. 





Pror. A. J. Cook, of California, wrote this ina letter 
dated Oct. 29: 

‘*T think we will have a good year next year in California. 
We have just had over five inches of rain, which is exceedingly 
encouraging...... I should have been very glad to have been 
with you at the Lincoln convention. The only objection to a 
home in California is our inability to meet with our friends in 
the East, fraternally and otherwise.” 


We are very glad to learn of the good prospects for Cali- 
fornia bee-keepers next year. We are anxious to see how the 
new Bee-Keepers’ Exchange works, and that cannot be ascer- 
tained until it has an opportunity to handle a good crop of 
honey. 


Mr. JOHN TURNBULL, of Minnesota, writes us in a private 
letter : 


‘*T am glad our editor is careful in regard to commission- 
men, for I have very little faith in them.” 


While it has been necessary for us to be rather severe on 
certain would-be commission-men, we would have our readers 
remember that there are also reliable dealers. Not all are 
frauds, by any means. 

We are glad to know that our subscribers appreciate the 
stand we have taken against crooked dealing on the part of 
some commission-men, and we believe we shall not be disap- 
pointed if we look for a substantial indication of that appreci- 
ation on the part of honey-producers by a prompt renewal of 
subscriptions between now and Jan. 1. We can assure you in 
advance that such an “‘ appreciation ” would be felt here. 


SKYLARK, once such a high-flier in Gleanings, seems to 
have migrated (like other birds) to the summery clime, for in 
the last Southland Queen he gives this witty reply to our pro- 
posed *‘ amalgamation” of himself and Somnambulist : 


‘**The editor of the American Bee Journal proposes that 
Skylark and Somnambulist amalgamate. 


‘** Before I ‘cross the Rubicon,’ I would like to have one 
very important question settled. It is uncertain whether 
‘Sommy’is a manor woman. If he is a woman—a nice, dear 
little woman— Barkis is willin’.’ But if she should turn out 


to be a nasty, great big man, Skylark would be liable for dam- 





in ever suggesting such an amalgamation, for we soon saw 
that such an ordeal would soon annihilate both ‘* Skyke” and 
‘*‘Sommy,” and shat result was furthest from our thoughts 
when first making the suggestion. Judging from the tone of 
Skylark’s sharp comment, we must conclude that it will be 
more conducive to the good health and long life ef both him- 
self and ‘‘Sommy,”—and also to future generations—if the 
former remains in California and the other in Dreamland. 


Dr. MILLER receives all kinds of questions from bee-keep- 
ers, among them being requests for prices of his honey and a 
description of it. In order that those asking the kind men- 
tioned may save their time and stamps, the Doctor sends the 
following reply for publication : 


‘*To this request and others like it, I can only say that I 
have no honey to ship. I did have about 10,000 of comb 
honey, but no longer have any to sell. Iam thankful for get- 
ting that amount from 149 colonies, spring count, but feel 
just a little envious of the editor of the ‘Old Reliable,’ who 
kept very quiet about it but beat mein the yield per colony. 
I think the past was about the best season I ever had, except 
the year 1882, when from 174 colonies I got 16,549 pounds, 
a small part of it being extracted honey. 


‘*The 149 colonies of the past season increased to 271, 
mostly strong colonies, but if they don’t reduce the number 
during winter of their own accord, they will be doubled up 
next spring to make the number 240. At least that’s what I 
think about it now.” 


Hon. Epwin WILiEts, of Michigan, died in Washington, 
D. C., on Saturday, Oct. 24, 1896, aged 66 years. Mr. 
Willets has been a well-known figure in politics for a number 
of years, and also held many positions of honor and trust. He 
was a graduate of the Michigan University, was three times a 
member of Congress from the district in which his home, 
Monroe, is situated; was President of the State Normal 
School, which position he resigned to accept the Presidency of 
the Agricultural College. When Mr. Rusk was made Secre- 
tary of Agriculture by President Harrison, Mr. Willets was 
appointed Assistant Secretary, which position he also held for 
a time under J. Sterling Morton. Since then he has practiced 
law when his health permitted. 


The foregoing paragraph we take from the Michigan 
Farmer. We believe it was Mr. Willets who co-operated with 
Prof. Cook in getting the Post-Office Department at Washing- 
ton to make an exception in favor of allowing live queen-bees 
to pass through the mails. This was of great advantage to 
bee-keepers as all know, hence a debt of gratitude was due 
Mr. Willets from the apiarian fraternity. 
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The Alsike Clover Leaflet consists of 2 pages, 
with illustrations, showing the value of Alsike clover, and 
telling how to grow it. This Leaflet is just the thing to hand 
to every farmer in your neighborhood. Send to the Bee Jour- 
nal office for a quantity of them, and see that they are dis- 
tributed where they will do the most good. Prices, postpaid, 
are as follows: 50 for 25 cents; LOO for 40 cents; or ZOO 


for TO cents. 
—-e 


Only One Cent a Copy for copies of the American 


Bee Journal before Jan. 1, 18¥6. We have them running 

back for about 10 years. But you must let us select them, as 

we cannot furnish them in regular order, and probably not 

any particular copies. Just send us as many one-cent stamps 

as you may want old copies, and we will mai! them to you. 
——-- > 





ages, breach of promise, etc. 


** No, sir; the main question must be settled first. I must 
know whether I am to be a husband or a wife.” 


As to the settlement of the main question, we shall have 


to call on Editor Leahy (of the Progressive bee-keeper) to do 
that. But, really, we have already acknowledged our mistake 





The McEvoy Foul Brood ‘Treatment is 


given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘* Foul Brood; Its Natural 
| History and Rational Treatment.” It isthe latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 


—both for $1.10. 
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The Chicago Convention of the Jilinois State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, as announced last week, will be held 
Wednesday and Thursday of next week—Nov. 18 and 19. We 
have arranged with the New Briggs House—northeast corner 
of Fifth Ave. and Randolph St.—to hold the meeting in the 
club-room there. The hotel rates will be 75 cents each per 
night if two in a room; $1.00 if one inaroom. A most ex- 
cellent restaurant is run in connection with the New Briggs 
House, where meals can be had, paying for what you order. 

The railroad rates will be one and one-third for the round 
trip, taking advantage of the excursion rates of the Luther 
Leagues of America, which meet in Chicago Nov. 17 to 20. 
Don’t fait to take a receipt from your local agent for your 
fare to Chicago, then when here you can get it signed so as to 
return for the one-third rate. 

Now, we want to urge every bee-keeper within 200 miles 
(or further) from Chicago, to be present. This Chicago meet- 
ing ought to be next to the North American in point of at- 
tendance and importance. It can be made so if only bee- 
keepers near the city will come out. Indiana, Wisconsin and 
Michigan should also be well represented. At the last meet- 
ing held here—in January—Mr. Ernest R. Root, of Ohio, 
was present. He may be here next week. Dr. Miller will 
preside. Come, and bring along your questions for discussion. 


~~. > 


The Work of the Honey-Bee has been a sub- 
ject of investigation and analysis by the French Review of 
Natural Science, which finds that in fine weather a good 
worker can visit 40 to 8O flowers in 6 to 10 trips, collecting 
for all this labor one grain of nectar. The bee must visit 200 
to 400 flowers in order to gather five grains. So under favor- 
able circumstances it would take 14 days to gather 15 grains 
of nectar. A pound of honey will fill about 300 cells, and 
would require several years’ labor of one bee to storeit. So 
says the Frenchman. 


Rival Bee-Papers and Their Policy.—In 
the last number of Gleanings, Editor Ernest R. Root has an 
item on the above subject, which we wish to reproduce, as it 
shows a condition of things for which we think there should 
be the highest commendation, if not of gratitude. Here is 
the item: 

Two rival editors of two separate rival bee-periodicals 
took the train at Chicago, rode in the same car, slept in the 
same berth, in the same bed, ate at the same tables—in fact, 
were together much of the time for a whole week, and did not 
even quarrel, nor were they jealous of each other in conven- 
tion. Suppose, for instance, that the two aforesaid editors 
were not on friendly terms; that they went to the convention 





‘colony to which you want to introduce the queen. 


On separate roads; that they sat on opposite sides of the con- 
vention room; that whenever one proposed a policy the other 
would oppose it. The actual situation at the Lincoln con- 
vention—in fact, at every other in later times—has been the 
very opposite. At two different conventions the editors of the 
American Bee Journal and Gleanings haye saton the same 
chair. A very few delightin calling this condition of things 
** mutual admiration.” Call it what they may, it is doing ten. 
fold more for the bee-keeping world than the other policy 
could give. 


While Editor Root and ourselves are the keenest of rivals, 
yet we truly bélieve that each would spurn the success that 
might come through the overthrow of the other. Both of us 
are willing to ‘‘ live and let live,” and desire only to win hon- 
orably and in such a way as shall meet the approval of the 
best bee-keepers in the land! 


If the doctrine of sincere ‘‘ mutual admiration” were only 
believed in and lived up to, universally, this would be a very 
different world to live in. Instead of decrying such doctrine, 
all should strive to spread it until its beneficent influence 
might be felt, not only among bee-keepers, but among all 
mankind. 

—-O- 

California Bee-Keepers’ Exchange.— Mr. 
J. H. Martin, the tireless Secretary of the Exchange, has this 
to say about it in the last number of the Rural Californian : 


If anything pressages success in any enterprise, it is stay- 
ing qualities. This seems to be the case with the California 
Bee-Keepers’ Exchange. In the face of a dry season and no 
honey to market, the members have held together remarkably 
well. 

The Directors have held several meetings, and always at 
their own expense, and up to Sept. 1 not adollar had been 
expended for individual expenses. There is every reason to 
believe that the Exchange will move forward to success, as 
several factors are at work which give encouragement. 

We have the strongest reasons to believe that within the 
next two years every pound of our best grades of honey (table 
honey) wil! net the producer at least 6 cents per pound. The 
Exchange is working to accomplish this desirable end, and it 
can be accomplished if the bee-keepers will support the 
enterprise. 


If the prediction made in the last paragraph above should 
prove true, we verily believe that it would result in better 
prices for honey produced by bee-keepers outside of California 
also. It seems to us that the Exchange idea, when once in 
working order, must be to the advantage of all, but particu- 
larly beneficial to those who are members of the Exchange. 
Every California bee-keeper should hasten to join at once, and 
share in the promised blessings. Send your name and address 
to Secretary J. H. Martin, 213 N. Main St., Los Angeles, 
Calif., and ask for instructions as to membership in the Cali- 
fornia Bee-Keepers’ Exchange. 

ne ee 


Introducing Queens. — Young bee-keepers, of 
course, follow the printed directions for introducing queens 
that accompany them. But Rev. E. T. Abbott, in the October 
Canadian Bee Journal, says he knows ‘‘a more excellent way,” 
and gives itin the following words: 


When the queen reaches you, if ordered by mail from a 
queen-breeder, she will be enclosed, with some attendant bees, 
in a small wooden cage divided off into two or three compart- 
ments, one of which should contain food enough for her, and 
the bees which accompany her, for several days. Over the 
side of the cage will be tacked a piece of wire-cloth, and over 
this a thin board. The board should be removed and the 
queen examined at once to see if she is all right. Then ex- 
amine and see if there is plenty of food in the cage to last the 
bees two or three days. Tack a piece of thin wood over the 
end of the cage which contains the candy, but leave the other 
end uncovered, so the bees in the hive where the queen is to 
be introduced can get at the wire-cloth. Pay no attention to 
the old queen until you are ready to release the new one, as 
per the directions given below. 


Place the cage containing the new queen on top of the 
Place the 
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wire side down, between two of the frames, so that the bees 
in the hive will have opportunity to communicate freely with 
the queen and bees in the cage, and thus enable them to be- 
come acquainted with each other. If the frames are covered 
with board, it will be better to substitute a heavy cloth for this 
until the queen is released. Leave the bees and queen in the 
cage on the hive for two or three days, and then open the hive 
and hunt out the old queen, being careful to disturb the bees 
as little as possible. As soon as the old queen is found, cage 
her or kill her at once and close up the hive as expeditiously 
as possible. Remove the board from over the candy, and turn 
back the wire-cloth just a little ways, so the bees in the hive 
can have access to the candy, and then place the cage back on 
the hive the same as before. Some cages have a plug in the 
end containing the food, so that it is only necessary to remove 
this to give the bees access to the candy. Close up the hive 
and leave it alone, and in a short time the bees will eat their 
way into the cage and release the queen and bees, and the 
work is done. 

A colony treated in this way will not be queenless to ex- 
ceed two or three hours, and but little time will be lost, as the 
new queen is apt to commence laying the nextday. Queens 
can be introduced in this way at any season of the year, and 
there is no danger of loss if these instructions are carried out 
properly. Dealers, if they so desire, can keep several queens 
on a hive, in the way suggested above, for a week or more at 
atime, and then introduce any one of them to the colony 
whenever they wish, after the third day, as the bees would 
accept any one of the queens thus kept on the hive. 


—~+-- - 


‘The Principal Household Insects of the 
United States,” is the title of Bulletin No. 4 (New Series), just 
issued by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Division of Entomology. ‘The authors are Professors L. O. 
Howard and C. L. Marlatt. It also contains a chapter on 
** Insects Affecting Dry Vegetable Foods,” by F. H. Chitten- 
den. Every housekeeper will want a copy of this Bulletin, as 
it not only tells all about the various pestiferous household 
insects, but also how to annihilatethem. Send to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for a free copy. 


-——— — o> 


Bee-Keeping Editors.— Mr. D. Talmage, of 
Podunk, N. Y., has lotsof sympathy for the editors of bee- 
papers, and tells about it in this language in the October Pro- 
gressive Bee-Keeper: 

One of the great trials of the editors of bee-papers, is that 
they are compelled to see more sham than any other part of 
the profession. Through every bee-journal office day after 
day go all the weaknesses of bee-keeping ; all the vanities of 
yellow 5-banded bees that want to be puffed; all the revenges 
that want to be reaped; all the mistakes that want to be cor- 
rected ; all the dull writers to be thought too smart: all the 
meanness that wants to get its wares noticed gratis (where 
meanness has been baptized and called religion, it is as deadly 
as the small-pox) in order to save the tax on the advertising 
column. All the bee-keepers who want to be set right, who 
never were right, and never will be; all the cracked-brained 
would-be professionals ; through the editorial rooms all the 
follies and shams of bee-keeping are seen day after day, and 
the temptation is never to believe in God, man or woman. It 
is nosurprise to me that in the profession there are some 
skeptical men. I only wonder that bee-keeping editors believe 
anything. 

We fear that Mr. Talmage has? under estimated the abili- 
ties of most bee-editors to withstand such}a deluge as; he 
enumerates. Why, they get accustomed to*’everything—even 
are compelled, some times, to endure; the rasping} dishonesty 
of a bee-keeper who will continue to take and reada tee- 
paper for two or more years, and then call the publisher a 
fool for having trusted him! But there is some satisfaction 
in the belief that such fellows will get their just deserts some 
day—if not in this world, then hereafter. 

It is rather trying, after one has endeavoredjto be accom- 
modating, to learn that the one receiving the favors was en- 
tirely unworthy. Still, we must not ‘‘ weary in well doing,” 
“‘ for in due time we shall reap if we faint_not.”’ 

———— 4 0 ee 


t#™ Sees‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 717. 
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Keeping Combs Over Winter. 


The “A BC of Bee-Culture” recommends wintering bees 
on six frames, placing chaff division-boardsin the hive in place 
of the two outside frames taken away. How are the combs 
removed from the bees to be kept free from moth-worims ? 

I have some old, odd-sized frames, very well stored with 
pollen, that I acquired in trade, and I am puzzled to know 
how to protect them until I can give them bees to occupy 
them. Thus far I have had them taken care of by placing 
them under a colony, with queen-excluding zinc between. 

St. Louis, Mo. Wis 


ANSWER.—There is probably no better way to keep the 
combs not in use than the way you have already used, namely, 
keeping them under a colony, and it is hardly necessary to 
have a queen excluder over them. If for any reason you do 
not want to keep them under the bees all winter, there need 
be little fear that any harm will come to them from worms 
from this time till late next spring, when you can again give 
them in charge of the bees. Or, after the winter is over, and 
they have been subjected to severe freezing, they may keep 
all right in a cellar, although it might be well to look occa- 
sionally to see whether worms had hatched in them. 


TT <i 


Three Colonies in One. 


I purchased a colony of bees last March, from which two 
swarms issued during the sammer. ‘The first swarm came off 
in June—a strong one—which I put into a large section of a 
hollow log. I intend getting the frame hives next spring. 
They stored, I should think, about TO pounds of honey. The 
second swarm issued a few weeks later from the origina] hive. 
This was a small swarm. They were also hived in a hollow 
log. They stored but very little honey—about 17 pounds. 
The second swarm was robbed of all its honey, and having 
killed its queen, I moved their hive and placed the hive con- 
taining the strong colony in its place. The bees robbed of 
their queen were easily induced to enter the large hive. The 
original colony not having sufficient honey to winter on, was 
treated in the same manner. It wasasmall colony. Is there 
any likelihood of this being a success—three colonies in one 
hive, with sufticient honey to keep them ? 0. L. S. 

Little Sioux, Iowa. 





ANSWER.—There is probably no reason why the combined 
colony may not do well. But after you have increased the 
number of your colonies to some extent, you will find you can- 
not repeat the same thing with the same result. You puta 
strong colony in the place of a weak colony, and the two 
united all right, the bees of the strong colony following their 
hive and accepting the new location. If a number of colonies 
had been sitting aroun4, the result might have been somewhat 
detrimental to the strong colony. For instead of finding their 
own hive, they would probably have united with the colony 
that stood nearest their own old location. 

PF  -- 


Using Unfinished Sections Anotber Scason—Leav- 
ing Supers of Sections on During Winter. 


1. If I take sections filled, or partly filled, with nice 
white comb, and keep them so during the winter, fill supers 
with them and put them on the hives in the spring for the 
first flow of honey, will my customers complain of ‘‘fishbone?” 
Will honey put in a section from a ‘‘ starter” be any nicer or 
more tender than the other? I never have any trouble get- 
ting bees staried in supers, but if so, I could use some of them 
for baits. I have plenty of foundation, and do not want to 
spoil] my honey crop by using these filled sections on a venture 

2. I have a good many supers still on the hives, filled and 
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partly filled with these same sections. I have always hereto- 
fore taken them off; however, I never had so many before, 
we having no fall crop this season on account of a prolonged 
drouth, and the bees have taken all the honey out of unfin- 
ished sections and carried it below. Would you advise taking 
all off, or leave them till spring and manipulate them just be- 
fore the flow begins? I am about on an air-line due east and 
west, drawn from Savannah to Montgomery, Ala. Of course, 
I winter my bees on the summer stands. When taking off 
supers I simply put over the brood-chamber a piece of medium 
paste-board, and the top board or cover on that, and my bees 
come out all right in the spring. Some writers contend that 
they winter better to have the super on. Which is best ? 
Smithville, Ga., Oct. 21. R. P. J, 


ANSWERS.—1. The comb of the unfinished sections will be 
all right. The only question is about what isin the comb. If 
they are partly filled at the time of taking off, and some or all 
of the honey is left in them to be granulated, then perhaps the 
best thing is to melt them up. Butif, before any granulation 
takes place, the bees have the opportunity to remove from 
them the least and last trace of honey, whether they have 
been previously extracted or not, then they will be all right to 
use again. Possibly it might do to keep them till spring and 
then let the bees clean them, but I don’t know about that. I 
would hardly want to trust to such sections being sufficiently 
cleaned by putting them on or under a hive so that only the 
bees of one colony could get at them. They must be open 
plunder, so that there shall not be left the least particle, 
for you understand it is the little granules left that have the 
effect of starting all the contents of the section to granulating. 

2. Leaving the supers on with unfinished sections through 
the winter may be all right for the bees, but it isn’t all right 
for the sections. Better get them off right away and give the 
bees full sweep at them. If there are enough of them they 
can be put out so that there will be no hindrance to any num- 
ber of bees getting at each section, but if only a few are put 
out in that way the bees will tear the combs. In that case 
put three or four supers in a pile and allow an entrance for 
only one bee at a time. 


TT iim 


Dequeening and ltalianizing — House-Apiary — 
Cyprian Bees. 


1. We have read repeatedly of others getting a greater 
surplus of comb honey by dequeening at the beginning of the 
honey-flow, so we thought we would do likewise, and Italian- 
ize our apiary at the same time. So at the beginning of the 
honey-flow we killed off all the queens we wanted to super- 
sede, and in five days we cut out all the cells they had started 
and gave them cells from our Italian breeders; they tore 
every one of them down, and so we gave them more, and they 
tore them down. Then we gave each a frame of eggs and 
larvze, and succeeded in getting them requeened, but they did 
not store a bit of surplus, while the others that we did not 
bother filled 3 or four supers each. What was the trouble ? 


2. We have a new bee-house about 300 feet from our api- 
ary, where we wish to keep our bees permanently, summer 
and winter. When will be the best time to move them, 
with the least Joss of bees ? and how close can they be placed 
to each other with safety ? They will be four inches from the 
ground, and the entrances all one way. 


3. What do you know of the Cyprian bees? Would you 
advise our trying them ? J. W. G. 
Gazelle, Calif. 


ANSWERS.—-1. I confess I don’t know enough to givea 
very satisfactory answer. It very often happens that bees 
tear down queen-cells that are given them, but I don’t know 
why. Sometimes the plan is followed of putting the cell right 
in the place where one of their own has been cut out, and it is 
said to favor success. A good plan is to put the queen-cell in 
one of West’s spiral cages. That leaves the end of the cell 
free for the queen to emerge, but prevents the workers from 
getting at the sides of the cells to gnaw them down. 

2. Probably your best time will be in winter for moving 
your bees. If you could only know about such thtngs before- 
hand, the right time would be immediately after a flight at 
the time when they will have the longest wait for the next 


flight. If all are moved from the old place the danger of loss 
will be much less than if some colonies remain at the old 
place. For bees returning to the old stand and not finding 


their own hive they will unite with one of the colonies near- 
est their old home, whereas if no hives are there they are 
more likely to return to the new place. It will be a good plan, 
if you can, to make such changes in the old place as to make 





it look as unlike as possible. Another thing that will help, is 
to put a board up before the entrance of the new hive for 
some time. If a bee has some difficulty in getting out of its 
hive, itis more likely to mark the location. For the same 
reason, if the entrance is closed so as to prevent flight for 
a time, the locality is more likely to be marked. 


The distance at which entrances can be placed with 
safety from each other depends somewhat on circumstances. 
The number of entrances has something to do withit. Ifa 
hundred entrances are placed in a row, there’s a good deal 
more danger of mixing than if the number is reduced to three. 
Much depends upon surrounding objects. lf there are no 
surrounding objects, 50 entrances all facing the same way 
and at equal distances from each other would need to be five 
or six feet apart, at the least. But if one or more trees are 
near the entrances, they will be of the greatest use. Even a 
a post or a board set upin front of the entrances will help. 
Paint of different colors at the different entrances is said to be 
effective. Having the entrances in pairs will allow you to 
have the hives just half as far apart as if the entrances are at 
equal distances. For the sake of economy of room, the hives 
should be as close as they will stand, then have the entrances 
in pairs and use posts or boards to help mark the entrance if 
no trees or other objects are present. 


Possibly it may be well to explain what is meant by hav- 
ing the entrances in pairs. Suppose the hives are 16 inches 
apart from center to center, and the entrances are four inches 
long and two inches high. If each entrance is at the middle 
of the hive, there will be a space of 12 inches between each 
two entrances. Say the entrances face east. Now instead of 
having the entrance of the hive at the north end at the middle 
of the hive, let it be at the south part, and let the entrance of 
the second hive be at the north part, the third at the south, 
the fourth at the north, and soon. Now you will see that the 
entrances of the first two will form a pair, those of the third 
and fourth a pair, and so on. If there is a space of four 
inches between the first and second entrances, then there will 
be 20 inches between the second and third entrances. A bee 
that belongs to the south one of a pair of entrances will never 
make the mistake of entering the north one. Even if there is 
only one inch of space between them, if a little board is nailed 
on in front so bees cannot readily crawl from one to the other, 
there will be no trouble. 


3. The Cyprians are not at present in very great favor, 
and you will do well to stick to the Italians till you have first 
tried the Cyprians on a small scale. 


= 





Unsealed Stores for Winter. 


I have been looking over my bees, and I find one colony of 
Italians with the frames nearly all full of unsealed honey. I 
have been giving them all the sugar they could use, andI am 
doing the best I can to get the honey ripened. I put a box 
over the hive to keep the heat up to help the bees to ripen 
the honey. I am still feeding them with sugar, and will do so 
as long as they can use it, or until I hear from you. It is one 
of my pet colonies. ac. 

Gillespie, Ill. 


ANSWER.—As a rule, sealed stores are better than un- 
sealed. The sealing helps keep out the air and moisture, and 
it is also an evidence that the contents of the cells are evap- 
orated, for the bees do not generally seal the cells till the con- 
tents are well ripened. But it sometimes happens that the 
cells are sealed before the honey is fully evaporated, and in 
other cases the sealing is delayed for some time after the con- 
tents are ready to seal. So whether the bees will do as wel! 
on unsealed honey depends upon the character of the honey. 
Generally speaking, unsealed stores are not so good. 


If the bees have all the stores they need, the best thing to 
help them to get them ripened is to stop feeding them more 
At this season it’s uphill business to ripen stores, and they 
ought not to be asked to do more of that sort of thing than is 
absolutely necessary. 

re 


Timothy Chaff for Packing. 


How will timothy chaff do to pack around bees in chafi 
hives? It seems to me it would be first-class. Pe 


ANSWER.—"‘After trying a great many kinds I have de- 
cided in favor of soft -wheat chaff,’ says A. I. Rootin ‘A BC 
of Bee-Culture.” But if much more convenient to use timothy 
chaff, you will probably find it to answer,quite well. 
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” + A Good Watch Mailed Free ! 


The moveweut of this Watch is regular American lever, lantern pinion, quick 
train, 240 beats per minute, three-quarter plate, short wind; runs 30 hours to one 
winding ; dust cap over movement; every movement fully timed; regulated and 
guaranteed for one year, the same as a Waltham or Elgin; nickel finish, heavy bev- 
el crystal, and back pinion wind and set. 


OUR OFFERS :—We will mail the above Watch for $1.25; orclub it 
with the Bee Journal for a year—both together for $2.10; or we will send it free 
as a premium for getting Three New yearly Subscribers to the Bee Journal at 
$1.00 each. The Watch is mailed from New York City, so please allow a few days 
before expecting your order to be filled. 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, IIl. 


DUQUESNE $ COLLEGE ! 


PENN AVE. AND EIGHTH 87. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 





+ MONEY SAVED Is MONBY GAINED. + 


THE ROYAL UMON 
Life Insurance Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
The Iowa Policy 


Is one that definitely promises to keep an 
accurate account with you ; credit your 
premiums and interest, charge the actual 
expense and mortuary cost, and bold the 
remaining funds subject to your order. 
Agents Wanted. 
JOHN B. KING, GENERAL AGENT, 
Suite 513 First Nat’l Bank Bid’g, 
20Atf CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Thorough Courses — Classical, Scientific, Nor- 
mal, English, Commercial, Preparatory, and 
Ladies Literary. Efficient and experienced 
instructors. Day and Night sessions. 
Send for Catalog. 
Mention tne American Bee Journs,.. 





&@ IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than ony other published, send 
81.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


AND LUNG DISEASES, for his , 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist | x -K 6 id 
A Offices: 1019, 100 State St., be beper § ul e. 
CHICAGO. Hours9to4. | Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Went 


NA AMTICE 


um Bee sour Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Willow-Herb EXtracted Honey. 


We can furnish Willow-Herb Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, on 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: 1 can, in a case, 8 cents per pound; 2 cans 
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General Items. 
Bees Did Exceedingly Well. 
My bees have done nothing for me the 
past two years, but this year they did 
exceedingly well. I had 26 colonies, 
spring count, have increased to 37, and 
extracted about a ton and a half of 
honey. The honey is nearly all white, 
and I think itis the best quality of any 
I have ever produced. 

Gro. S. PERRY. 

Farmington, Minn., Nov. 3. 


-_- 


Report for the Season of 1896. 


I commenced last June with two colo- 
nies of bees, increased to 18, and got 
200 pounds of nice comb honey. The 
combined weight of the 18 is 1,420 
pounds. My neighbor got nothing. 


I never saw a book on bee-culture till 
1872, when, by chance, I saw a men- 
tion of the American Bee Journal. If 
have since gotten several standard books. 
I can’t do without the Bee Journal. It 
has been a friend inneed, to me. Some- 
times a single number is worth more 
than $1.00 to me. W. D. Crate. 

Hindsboro, Ill., Oct. 27. 





Odor from New Honey-Cans. 


On page 598, Dr. Miller asks a ques- 
tion regarding odor from new honey- 
cans. I have bought thousands of them 
from experienced manufacturers, and 
have had them fresh and clean, no odor, 
and not any honey affected. There isa 
distinct odor from kerosene cans, no 
matter as to how they are cleaned, and 
I should not advise any one to use them. 
New honey-cans, from new hands at the 
business, have a fault of using too much 
muriatic acid for dipping the ends, con- 
sequently there will be an acid odor. 

M. H. MENDLESON. 

Ventura, Calif. 





Bee-Keeping in Indian Territory. 


com 


I have 7 colonies of bees, and got 
about 50 pounds of comb honey in all. 
Iam not disgusted yet, although I haye 
had many a tussle with my bees. I am 
just a boy, yet the folks call me ‘the 
bee-man,” fora joke. I could not get 
along without the Bee Journal. There 
are only three colonies of bees in town 
besides mine. People have let the win- 
ter problem get away with their bees. 
It has been awfully dry here this season. 
I have started to use the standard 5- 
frame hive; itis the thing I have been 
looking for, for a long time. My bees 
are in good condition for the winter; 
they have from 50 to 60 pounds of 





in one case, 744 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 7% cents. 

Basswood Honey in kegs holding about 270 lbs., net, at 744 cents. Cash 
MUST accompany each order. 

(3 A sample of the honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 10 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. and what we ship wil! 
be equal to sample. 

Now it seems to us here is a splendid chance for any bee-keeper to supply his 
home demand after his own crop is all sold. Or, why not begin now to create a 
local honey-trade ? Order one 60-pound can first, and start out among your neigh- 
bors and friends, and see what you can do. You ought to get at least 15 cents per 
pound in 5-pound lots, or 5U cents for 3 pounds. Some may be able to do even 
better than that, though we think that enough ought to be sold at these prices to 
make a fairly paying business out of it. Give ita good trial. Push it. It may 
grow into a nice winter’s work for you. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


honey per hive to winter on. I never 
take from the brood-chamber, as I think 
ita poor plan. It has been wet weather 
for a week or more here, but too late to 
do any good. t0BT. WILLIAMSON. 


Coalgate, Ind. Ter., Oct. Zo. 


-_<-~— + + - 


| Not Much Swarming this Year. 


I had 10 colonies of bees last spring, 
in 10 and 12 frame hives, 12 inches 
deep. I had only two natural swarms, 
and made two artificial swarms, and had 
one swarm to come from somewhere 
else and settle right over my other hives. 
I saved them, so I now have 15 colonies 
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“THE LITTLE GIANT BOOK-KEEPER’ 


RO0K-KEEPING 


AT A GLANCr. 


By Expert J. T. BRIERLEY. 


A Simpie AND Concise METHOD OF PRACTICAL 
Book-KEEpPInNG. 


With instructions 
for the proper kee ep 
ing of Books of 

-ounts ard Nun me 
rous_ Explanatious 
and Forms used ina 
Commerical busi- 
ness; showing an 
ExtrrE Ser oF 
Books BASED UPON 
ActuaL ‘TRANsAC- 
TIONS. 

How to take off 
a Trial Balance 
sheet; and finally 
CLOSE AND BALANCE 
Accounts; Eqva- 
TION OF PAYMENTS; 
Metric System oF 
WEIGHTS and 
Measures. 
Containing 144 
size, “tw ine 
boun in ‘exible 
Russia, indexed, 7§ cents each, postpaid, ° 


. We will mail this book free 
Special Ofer Tr: as & premium to any one 
sending us two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year (with $2.00), and also 
send a copy of the premium book “* Bees and 
Honey”’ to each of the new subscribers: or we 
will club the book with the Bee Journal fora 
year—both for $1.60. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS 
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tweNebraska Farmer 


Has made a contract with 
the N: braska Club, to print 
tor them 40.000 copies over 
and above the regular week- 
ly issue, each month for six 
months, of reliable intorma- 
tion about Nebraska. 

If interested, send for free 
copy, to 

Mr. CHAS. E. WILLIAMSON, 
Secretary Nebraska Club, 

OMAHA, NEBR,, or 


Nebraska Farmer Co. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Biers chee Ee” 
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For a knife that will on a horn without 
crushing, because it cuts from four 
—— sides at nee get 


SSTHE KEYSTONE 
jf =—=DEHORNER==$ 


) Tt is humane, rapid and durable Fully @ 
warranted. HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLY’'S 
S Farr. Descriptive circulars FREE. @ 
{A.C. BROSIUS, Cochranville, Pa, @ 


'9GOOOO08 08080806-90000 
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Bee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
have now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent photographs of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on theother. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 30 cents each, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
‘* faces’’ for their money. 
the Bee Journal office. 


Send orders to 





Bee-Keeper’s Guide—see page 733. 





inall. Oneof my uncles, living a mile 
from me, had 15 colonies in the spring, 
and never had a swarm. Another neigh- 
bor had 36 colonies, and had no swarms. 
Also another man, living nine miies 
away, told methat he had 50 colonies, 
and had no swarms the past season. 


It was very wet here in the spring and 
summer, and bees did no good until fall. 
My bees have done well this fall, though 
they have worked very curiously. They 
have filled the body of their hives to the 
bottom with honey, and capped it over, 
and but 4 or 5 of the colonies put any- 
thing in the upper story. I have 7 pure 
Italian and 8 hybrid colonies, and the 
former averaged fully double what the 
hybrids have in increase of honey and 
brood. I had one Italian colony that 
never swarmed; before I robbed it, it 
weighed 121 pounds gross. 

W. W. Bucy. 

Calloway Co., Ky., Nov. 2. 





-——>--——. 
Very Poor Season. 


and secured 725 
We had a very 


I have 27 colonies, 
pounds of comb honey. 
poor season this year. 

ALFRED E. 

Mt. Vernon, Ind., Nov. 2. 


——__—__—____ + ~ <2 o — 


SMITH. 


Honey Season Almost a Failure. 


The honey season was almost a failure 
here this year. I got but a littlesurplus 
honey. It was too wet for the bees to 
gather honey. They got about enough 
from fall bloom for winter stores. 

JACOB FRAME. 

Sutton, W. Va., Oct. 27. 


Report from Southeastern Nebraska. 


The honey season is now over for 
1896, and is about an average annual 
yield. It was a little too wet this year, 
and a little too dry last year. 1t should 
be remembered that many of our honey- 
plants will not secrete honey in a wet 
season, and I think that sweet clover 
secretes more nectar in a dry season. 

I had 45 colonies, spring count, in my 
home apiary, and increased to 100, 
which stored 234 tons of comb honey 
which I have mostly sold at 15 cents 
per pound, making $750 from honey, 
and $275 in increase of bees; taking 
out $100 for expenses, leaves me SY25 
—a little over S20 profiton each colony, 
or over 400 per cent. 

My out-apiaries have paid from 10 to 
50 per cent. profit. Some others here 
have done better than this, but many 
not so well. One colony stored 175 
pounds; another swarmed once and 
stored 120 pounds. I believe the 10- 
frame hives the best for this community 
—at least I got the best results from 
them. J. L. GANDY. 

Richardson Co., Nebr., Oct. 28. 


How to Sell Your Honey Crop. 


I will tell how I disposed of my crop 
of honey this year, and it worked to per- 
fection. 

In the first place, I made up all my 
shipping-cases and then branded them 
with a rubber stamp with my name and 
address on each case. Then I managed 
to get the names of a few of the best re- 
tail merchants in four different cities. I 
then wrote to each one, asking them if 
they handled honey in their business; if 
so, I would be pleased to send them a 








THE ADVANCE 
ACENT OF HEALTH 


SAFE 


KIDNEY ANDLIVER 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE: 
URINARY DISORDERS: 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS 
GENERAL DEBILITY. 
MALARIA, 


ALL DISEASES CAUSED BY DIS 
RDERED KIDNEYS AND L:VER 


ENDORSED BY THE BEST PHYSICIANS 
waster a Ar & 
(KEEP CORKED ANDO INA COOL PLACE) 
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WARNERS SAFE CURE CO. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Miniature Fac-Simile. 
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in all the many shows in 
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there must be something 
e supe iority claims of the 
a RELIABLE iNCUBATOR 
Self regulating, entirely auto- 

> matic, you put in the eggs, the 
Reliable does the rest. Ali about 
this and many things at value te 
d meting cities 1an in our new book. Send 10 ets. fori 


RELIABLE “iNcUBATOR & BROODER Co.. Quincy, HLLS. 
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ORRECT 
MANNERS + BHOWsBEHAVESSOCIETY 


Containing clear and concise ff 
directions for correct manners ff 
and usages of polite society 
Many people have been mis-§f 
judged for years simply be- 

cause they had neglected tof 
perform some little polite act 
at the proper time ; many young 
men and women have fost the IM 
opportunities of a life-time on Ff 
account of their ignorance of} 
some trifling customary rule te : 
of Society. Our Book tellsall about it. 
pages. Russia. Red Edges. Price, 75 cts. 


\ pecial (fler : We will mail this book free 


as a premium to any one 
— us two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year (with $2 00). and also 
send acopy of the premium book “ Bees and 
Honey "to each of the new subscribers; or 
we willclub the book with the Bee Journal 
for a year—both for $1.60, 


| INFORMATION COL D! 


Worth It's Weight in 
For your name and address ona posta! card, we 
will tell you how to make the best wire fence 
on earths horse-high, bull- -strong and 
ig-tiz attheactual wholesale ce of wire. 
RigsciFion Bros. Box B. Ridgeville, Ind. 
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sample case showing what kind of honey 
I had for sale, and the style of putting 
itup. I gave them the price that J 
asked for the honey, f. 0. b. Well, the 
result was, in three weeks from the 
time I wrote them, all of my honey was 
sold, and I got just what I asked for it. 
There is hardly a mail comes in that I 
don’t get from one to three letters ask- 
ing me to give prices for my honey in 
large quantities. After shipping a party, 
down in Indiana, one shipment, he wrote 
me asking for the exclusive right to sel] 
my honey in that city. 

I think it pays to take pains in put- 
ting up our honey for market. 

Wm. CRAIG. 
Saginaw Co., Mich., Oct. 31. 


——___—_—_e -—»>- <____-- 


Better Season than for Several Years. 


I can report the season of 1896 as 
considerably better than any of the three 
previous ones for western Iowa. Last 
fall was the driest one I can remember, 
too, so I don’t think the theory of rain- 
fall or snow the previous fall can be de- 
pended upon to foretell a failure or suc- 
cess of the honey-yield for the next 
season. I think the time that dry weather 
hurts the honey crop worst is in spring— 
early spring; we must have rain then 
for a crop. 

I had intended, for two years, to at- 
tend the convention, if it should be held 
at Lincoln, and then at the last moment 
I had to giveitup. Well, we Iowa bee- 
keepers are pretty well used to disap- 
pointments, so I guess we can stand this 
one. 

I put into winter quarters, last fall, 
28 colonies. In spring I had 5 queen- 
less ones, and of the 23 remaining 5 
were so weak at the opening of the 
honey season that I did not expect any- 
thing from them, but did get 250 pounds 
of extracted from them. And from the 
18, which were only medium in strength, 
I got 1,100 sections, with an average of 
about 15 ounces of honey in each. I 
had only five natural swarms and two 
that came out and went back. I have 
an increase of nine colonies altogether, 
from the 23. 

There is more white and sweet clover 
in the country than there has been for 
four or five years; so next year bids fair 
to be a good one. E. S. MILEs. 

Denison, Iowa, Oct. 30. 





An Arkansas Bee-Experience. 


Take out the satisfaction that one ex- 
periences when one is conscious of hav- 
ing learned something, and my experi- 
ence in the ‘* bee-business” is worth 
nothing to me, let alone to the readers 
of the Bee Journal. However, inasmuch 
as the editor has invited coutributions, 
ne shall have mine. 

Last fal! [I bought eight box-hives 
of bees—took them in on bad doctor 
bills; I mean the bills were bad, not the 
doctor. (Pardon me if I parenthetically 
state that I am not as good as the honey- 
eating doctor in California, who cures 
folks without medicine.) 

After bringing them home, I divided 
one and made two colonies, thus making 
nine in all. I transferred two then, and 
the other seven last spring. This work 
taught me the great advantage of ex- 
perience over ‘** book larnin’.”’ I learned 
that the short methods of transferring 
are utterly worthless to new hands; 
that few old combs are worth trying to 
Save; that pdSteboard strips to fasten 
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Sent by Express, for $1.50; or with the Bee Journal 
one year—both for 82.00. 


Every Manufacturer, Miller, Carpenter, 
Cabinet Maker, Machinist. Wheelwright and 
Quarryman, Farmer, or any one using a grind- 
stone, should have one of these Tool-Holders. 
One boy can do the work of two persons, and 
grind much faster, easier and with perfect 
accuracy. Will bold any kind of tool, from 
the smallest chisel to a draw shave or ax. 
Extra attachment for sharpening scythe 
blades included in the above price. The work 


is done without wetting the hands or soiling 





the clothes, as the water flows from the opera- 
tor. itcan be attached to any size_ stone for 
hand or steam power, is always ge for use, 
nothing to get out of order, and is absolutely 





worth 100 times its cost. 

No farm is well-equipped un- 
less it has a Tool-Holder. Pays 
“or itself in a short time, 


How to Use the Holder. 


DIRECTIONS.—The Tool is fas- 
tened securely In the Holder by 
aset-screw and can be ground 
to any desired bevel by insert- 
ing the arm of the Holder into 
a higher or lower notch of the 
standard. While turning the 
crank with the right band, the 
left rests on an steadies the 
Holder ; the Tool is moved to 
the right or left across the 
stone, or examined while grind- 
ing, as readily and in the same 
way asif held in the hands. 

For grinding Round - Edge 
Tovols, the holes in the stand- 
ard are used instead of the 
notches. 


Address, GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
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California £* 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MUTH’S 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 


For Circulars, apply to CHas. F. Muts & Son. 

Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 

Send 10¢ for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


COMB FOUNDATION ! 


Wax always wanted for Cash orin Exchange 
for Fdn. or other Supplies. My trade is estab- 
ished on Low Prices and the merit of my 
Foundation. Orders filled promptly. 


6" WORKING WAX INTO FDN, BY THE LB. A 
SPECIALTY. Wholesale prices to dealers and 
large consumers. Send for Prices and Sam- 
ples to—GUS DIT EMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 

Reference—Augusta Bank. 1Atf 


Mention the American Bee Journat, 





ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION ComsmariOr 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
etc Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free, 


SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water 5+., SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
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The Only Complete and Authorized Work 
by America’s King of Horse-Trainers, 


PROF. OSCAR R. GLEASON, 


Renowned throughout America and recognized by the United States Government as 
the most expert and successful horseman of the age. The whole work comprises 
History, Breeding, Training, Breaking, Buying, Feeding, Grooming, Shoeing, Doc- 
toring, Telling Age, and General Care of the Horse. 
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You will know all 
about a horse 
after you 
have 













No one can fool you 
on the age of a 
horse after 
you have 














Gleason 
subduing 
‘* Black Devil,’’ 
the man-eating 








P. T. Barnum, with 
his big show, ever did 


416 Octavo Pages—173 Striking Illustrations. 


Produced under the direction of the U. 8S. Government Veterinary Surgeon. 


In this book Prof. Gleason has given to the world for the first time his most won- 
derful methods of training and treating horses 


100,000 SOLD AT $3.00 EACH. 


But we have arranged to supply a limited number of copies to our subscribers 
absolutely free. Frst come, first served. 


Here are Our Offers of this Great Book. 


Regardless of the fact that thousands upon thousands of these books in cloth bind- 
ing have been sold at $3.00 each, we are enabled to, and will for a limited period, 
send a heavy-paper-bound copy FREE as a premium to our present regular sub- 
scribers for sending uu ONE NEW Subscriber to the Bee Journal for a 
year at $1.00; or we will mail the book and the Bee Journal for a year to any one 
sending us $1.60. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CoO., 
118 Michigan Street, ~ ~ CHICAGO, ILL. 





comb in the frames are better than 
wood strips or clamps — more easily 
made, and if left on will be taken off by 
the bees, and hold just as firmly; and 
many other things I learned that will do 
me good hereafter. 


At this point let me say, while the 
books say that spring uniting hardly 
pays, I think it will, for while I was 
transferring in the spring, one colony 
left the new hive and went to a neighbor 
close by—the two making a strong col- 
ony. This one—composed of two—with 
the one I had transferred the fall before, 
were the only two in the eight which 
produced any surplus honey. 


Arkansas generally was poor for honey 
this year, and some of the colonies came 
so nearly starving out that I had to 
unite until I now have but six out of the 
nine. My supplies cost me about $25— 
this includes hives, foundation, smoker, 
etc., not the bees. I fed several dollars 
worth of sugar during the summer, and 
this fall I sent for six Italian queens, 
and introduced them, at a cost of $4.00. 
For all this expense and my trouble, I 
have taken about 60 pounds of nice 
honey, and have six colonies of beautiful 
Italian bees well stocked with fall honey 
for winter. 

You will see that so far the ‘* busi- 
ness”? has been one of considerable loss 
tome. I did not have a single swarm 
the entire season. I dread next season, 
as I fear the loss of some of my fine 
queens. 

Let me close this letter by saying that 
I have never invented anything, and 
never expect to, but some man will do 
the bee-fraternity a lasting: benefit by 
giving us a better super arrangement 
than is now in use. 

I am coming again. 

C. S. Rosperts, M. D. 

Lamar, Ark., Oct. 30. 


Good White Clover Flow. 


The white clover honey-flow was good 
here in Humboldt county, but the fall 
flow did not come. 

I am much pleased with the Bee Jour- 
nal. J. W. SADLER. 

Bradgate, Iowa, Oct. 22. 








The Connecticut Convention. 


The Connecticut bee-keepers met in 
convention Oct. 21, at the Capitol, at 
Hartford, Pres. G. H. Yale presiding. 
The day was rainy, andof the 37 mem- 
bers only 10 ventured out, yet it was a 
good meeting socially. 


Although a poor year for a honey crop, 
yet no one seemed discouraged, and all 
spoke hopefully of the future. The fact 
is, the bee-keepers of Connecticut are a 
hard Jot to discourage—they work on 
from year to year, never expecting 
much, therefore never disappointed. 
There is plenty of honey in the Connect- 
icut flowers, and with the co-operation 
of the weather bureau there is no doubt 
our State would make a record for hon- 
ey-production. 

The morning session was principally 
devoted to discussion on the breeding, 
superseding, clipping, life, etc., of 


queens, and the afternoon to a variety 
of topics, practical and otherwise. 

The subjects of wintering in single- 
walled hives and of top ventilation being 
warmly discussed, with the majority in 
favor of no ventilation at the top. 

The non-swarming bees got a set-back 
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this year, in short, they fully demon- 
strated that such an insect does not ex- 
ist in the State. They have broken all 
records, and swarmed from early morn 
to dewy eve, and from May to Novem- 
ber. After the close of the meeting the 
question (not on the program) of how to 
induce the bee-keepers to attend the con- 
ventions in larger numbers, was consid- 
ered. Numbers would add greatly to 
the interest of the meetings. If the year 
has been poor and the crop light, there 
are no better places than the conven- 
tions to talk over the failures, and if the 
season has been one of success, what is 
more stimulating than a union jubilee ? 
Next May we hope to shake the hand 
of every bee-keeper in the Nutmeg State. 
Mrs. W. E. RILey, Sec. 
Waterbury, Conn., Nov. 3. 


PAID FOR 


Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 24 cents per 
pound, CASH; or 27 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the Bee Journal, 
Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 





Payne’s Business Letter Writer 
- and Manual of 
a” commercial 


ee Forms.—Contain- 
ing specimen Letters 
on all possible business 
topics, with appro- 
priate answers. _Con- 
taining general infor- 
mation with regard to 
business matte:s, the 
rules for punctuation, 
the abbreviations most 
used in the mercantile 
world, a dictionary of 
mercantile terms, @ 
table of synonyms, and 
other information 
which may be of value 
to the busincss man. New edition, revised 
andenlarged. 216 pages, Extra Cloth, 75 cts. 


N 1 « We will mail this book free 
Special Offer ¢ as a premium to any one 
sending us two NewSubscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year (with $2.00), and also 
send acopy of the premium book “* Bees and 
Honey” to each of the new subscribers; or 
we will club the book with the Bee Journal 
for a year—both for 81.60. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


eee al ee 
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The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, and, so far as possible, quota- 
tions are made according to these rules: 


FANCY.—AII sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; all the 
cells sealed except the row of cells next the 
wood. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked, detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed: both wood 
and comb unsoiled by travel-stain or other- 
wise. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is, there wil! be “‘fancy 
white,” *‘ No. 1 dark.” ete. 
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Chicago, Ill,, Nov. 7.—Fancy white. 12@ 
13c.; No. 1, lle.; fancy amber, 9@10c.; No.1, 
7@9c.; tancy dark. 8@9c.; No. 1, 7c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5@7c.; amber, 5@6c.; dark, 
4%@5c. Beeswax, 26@27c. 

The market up to, and at this time, is dull. 
The volume of sales is unusually small tor 
this season of the year; especially is this true 
of comb. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Nov, 7.—Fancy white 
comb, 14-l14c.; No. 1 white. 11-12c.; fancy 
amber. 10-llc; dark. 8-9c. Extracted, white, 
6-8c.; amber, 4-5c.; dark, 3-ic. Beeswax, 26c. 

Comb honey arriving freely and market 
overstocked at present, 


Detroit, Mich.; Nov. 7.—No. 1 white, 12- 
12%c.; fancy amber, 10-1lic.: No. 1 amber, 9- 
10c.; fancy dark, 8-9c. Extracted, white, 5% 
3c. ; amber, 5-5%c.; dark. 4-5c. Beeswax, 
24-25c. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 7.—Fancy white. 
14-Lde.; oO. 1 white, 12-13c. Extracted, 
white, 6-7c. Beeswax, 22-25c. 

Demand is fair for grades quoted, but no 
demand for inferior grades. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 7.—Fancy white, 13 
@l4c.;: No. 1 white, 12@12%c.; fancy amber, 
11@11%c.: No. 1 amber, 10@10%c.; fancy 
dark, 8@9c.; No. 1 dark, 7@7%c, Extracted, 
white, in cans, 5c.; in barrels, 4@4%c.! amber, 
3@3%c.; dark, 24%@s3c. Beeswax, 19@20c. 

Very l\ittle honey coming in at present. and 
the weather is too warm to handle to advan- 
tage if it were here. 


New York, N. ¥ , Nov. 7.—Fancy white, 
12c.: off grades, 10@1llc.; buckwheat, 8@%c. 
No change in extracted. Beeswax firm at 26 

27c. 

Orbe market is well supplied with comb 
honey of all grades and styles. Fancy white 
is in fair demand, while off grades white and 
buckwheat are moving off rather slowly. 


Albany, N. Y¥., Nov. 7,—Fancy white, 12- 


13c.; No. 1, 11-12c.; fancy amber, 9-10c’'; 
No. 1 dark, 8-9c. Extracted, white, 6-7c.; 
dark, 4-5c. 


The receipts of both comb and extracted 
honey are very large, and prices are some- 
what lower. Wehaveanample stock of all 
styles except paper cartons weighing less 
than a pound. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 7.—Comb honey, 
10@14c., according to quality. Extracted, 3% 
@6c. Demand is slowforali kindsof honey, 
while the supply is good. : 

Beeswax is in good demand at 20@25c. for 
good to choice yellow. 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 7.— White 
comb, 10c.; ambern'7%-9c. Extracted, white, 
5-5%c.; light amber, 4%-5c.; amber colored 
and candied, 3%-4%c.; dark tule, 2%-3c. 

Beeswax, fair to choice, 24-27c. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Nov, 7.—Fancy white, 
14%@15c.: No. 1 white, 12%@13c. Extracted, 
white, 6@7c.; amber, 44%@5%c. Beeswax, 22 

20C. 

There is not very much honey in our mar- 
ket. Selling rather slow. Demand beginning 
to be a little better. Think trade will be fair 
in this line this fall. 





Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 7,—Fancy white, 
14-15ec.; No. 1, 12-13c.; No. 1 amber, 8-10c. 
Extracted, white, 6-7c.; amber, 5-6c.; dark, 
4-5c. Beeswax, 22-24c. 


New crop of honey begins to come forward. 
The demand is very poor and quotations al- 
most nominal, Weather is very warm and 
the consumption of honey is very small. 
Plenty of fruit, and hence the =“ is Bat- 
isfied with same in preference. Later on we 
gupecs an improved demand for honey of all 

nds. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 7. — Fancy 
white, 12%c.; No. 1 white, 10@ll1c.; fancy 
amber. 9@10c,; No, l amber. 8@9c.; fanc 
dark, 7@8c.; No. 1 dark. 6-8c. Extracted, 
white, 54@6%c.; amber, 5@5\c.; dark. 4@ 
5c. Beeswax, 23@26c., 

The demand for both comb and extracted is 
very quiet, and for the latter, nominal. The 
hot weather of the past week or so has checked 
demand for comb honey. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 7.—Fancy white 
comb, 15c.; No. 1 white, 13@l4c.; fancy 
amber, 12-13c.; No. 1 amber. 11-1c.; fancy 
dark, 10-1llc.; No. 1, 8-10c. Extracted, white, 
6-6%c.; amber, 5-5%c.; dark. 4-4%c. Bees- 
wax, 22-25c 


Buffalo, N. ¥., Nov, 7.— Strictly fancy 
comb, '-pound, 12-13c.; fair to good, 9-10c.; 
dark, 7-8c. 

Demand is much better for fancy, but com- 
mon stock is very dull at any price. 


Boston, Mass., Nov.6.—Fancy white, 13 
14c.; No. 1, 11-120, Extracted, white, 6-7c.; 
amber, 5-6c. Beeswax, 25c. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, fills, 
R, A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. ¥. 
HILDRETH Bros, & SEGELKEN, 
120 & 122 West Broadway 
CHAS. ISRAEL & Bros., 486 Canal St. 
Kansas City, Mo, 
0. C. CLemMoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, lls. 
CHAS. DADANT & Son, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
WILLIAMS BrOs., 80 & 82 Broadway. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Westcott Com. Co., 213 Market St, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. HALL & Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. Bisnop & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
E. E. BLAKE & Co., 57 Chatham Street. 


Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER 8, POUDER, 162 Massachusetts Ave. 


Albany, N. ¥. 
CHAS. MCCULLOCH & Co., 380 Broadway. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. f, Mots & 80n, cor. Freeman & Central avs, 





—To buy quantity lots of 
Fancy and No. White 
Honey at prices to suit 
the times. B. WALKER, 


454A Evart, Mich. 





WHEN ANSWERING THIS AOVERTISEMERT, MENTION Tes JOURRA. 
OC this Journal who 
write to any of oun 


READERS wre oer oes 


ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this paper. 
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Bottom Prices 


BRING US BIG TRADE. 
GOOD GOODS KEEP IT. 


If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the same goods for elsewhere, write to us 
for low prices. 1896 Catalogue now ready 
—ask forit andafree copy of The Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper (36 pages). 


Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. ¥. 


Mention the American Bee Journa.. 


Honey-Clovers & Buckwheat 
SEED FOR SALE. 


We have made arrangements so that we 
can furnish seed of several of the Clovers 
and Japanese Buckwheat, by freight or ex- 
press, at the following prices, cash with order: 

5b 10h 25 50D 
$8.70 $1.25 83.00 8575 

1.20 7 5.00 





Alsike Clover...... 


Sweet Clover....... .65 & 2.75 5 

White Clover....... 1.25 2.00 4.50 8 00 
Alfalfa Clover..... .65 1.10 2.70 5.00 
Crimson Clover....  .55 90 2.00 3.50 
Jap. Buckwheat... .20 35 .90 1.25 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 





or 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNG 


HONEY-JARS! 


1-lb. square Flint Jars, with Corks, $4.85 per 
gross. Including Labels, name and address 
on same, $5.10 per gross. 


° ° 
A Full Line of Supplies on hand. 
Catalogue. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N. Y. 
APIARY—Glen Cove, L. 1. 
Mention the American Bee sourns.. 











After Election, What ? 


Why look after your fences, of course, and prepare 
for the good timescoming. There will yet be time 
to erect a string of Page and watch itgive and take 
through the winter. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian,Mich. 


Mentwn the Amerwon Bee Jour 
READE 
write to any of our 
advertisers, either in 
ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this pape 





Of this Journal who 








BEESWAX WANTED 


-FOR— 


z= Foundation Making. 


23: oe 
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Send For OUR CATALOGUE, 
SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION, 
ADVICE TO BEGINNERS, Etc. 





CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, ILL. 


Ask Your Friends to Take This Journal. 


_ PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Grood-Frames 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 
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+: Extracted Honev 


Finest Quality. Basswood and 


Clover. i i 
2 60-lb. cans in cane. Fe. per pound, 1 Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
60-lb. can in case, 8c. per pound, A 


Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually workeo 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


| 
sample by mail,10 cts. PeOUDER’S | 
Honey-Jars and Complete Line 
of Supplies. Catalogue Free. 

WALTER 8. POUDFR, | 


162 Mass. Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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{3 To every new subscriber who sends us $1.00, we will 
se send him our journal— 


% — (leanings in Bee-Calture, 


one year, and the book by A. I. Root, 


/ 


containing 190 pages, size 64%x9, entitled 


What to Do, and How to be Happy 
While Doing It, 


The regular price of this work is 50 cents alone. 
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postpaid. 
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st If you prefer, the journal may be sent to a friend, and 


3% you can keep the book for yourself. 


xe THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 
x MEDINA, OHIO. 


A LARGE 00K FREE. 
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